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1227). Following his father's policy of an alliance with the Church, he
managed to obtain the consent of the Pope to a fundamental change
which destroyed the principle involved in the will of Boleslav III. This
was the transformation of the suzerain principality of Cracow together
with his own province of Sandoraierz into a new principality to be here-
ditary in his own family, his younger brother receiving Kujawia and
Mazovia. This new province, the ancient territory of the Vistulan tribe,
which came to be known as Lesser Poland, Polonia Minor or Malo-
Polska, to distinguish it from Greater Poland, thus ceased to be a trans-
ferable principality. The affairs of the Church bulked largely in the
history of Poland at this time. Hitherto the Polish ecclesiastics had
been prominent in Polish internal affairs rather as magnates than as
representatives of the Western Church. Several of their leaders, in par-
ticular Henry Kietlicz, Archbishop of Gniezno, now began to support
Pope Innocent III in his efforts to introduce into Poland the ecclesiastical
organisation and discipline which were already universal in Western
Europe. In 1215 a synod was held at which the clergy swore to main-
tain celibacy. But only reluctantly did the princes surrender their
sovereign power. Gradually, in the different principalities, ecclesiastics
were released from the jurisdiction of the civil courts, the right of the
chapters to elect their bishops was conceded, and various other curtail-
ments of princely prerogatives were made in Poland, while externally
Leszek formally placed his country under the power of the Holy See.
The most important external event of Leszek's reign was the extinction
of the dynasty of Volodar in Halich, whereupon the Polish prince fol-
lowed his father's policy of supporting Eoman, who united Halich to his
own principality of Volhynia and thus established a powerful State which
maintained its independence till 1340. Roman, however, refused to pay
the homage which Leszek had demanded, and during an invasion of
Poland was defeated and killed at Zawichost in 1205. In the long civil
wars which ensued, the diplomacy and arms of Hungary triumphed over
those of Poland, but, after a short period of Hungarian rule, the princi-
pality was ultimately regained by Roman's son Daniel. The death of
Leszek in 1227 was followed by a new war of succession. His son was
too young to reign and was placed by the magnates of Lesser Poland in
charge of Henry, Prince of Wroclaw, who, after a struggle with Conrad
of Mazovia made himself Grand Prince as Henry I the Bearded (1234-
1238). Grandson of Vladyslav II, in his own right prince of Lower Silesia,
guardian of the princes of Upper Silesia, master by right of conquest of
Cracow and Greater Poland, Henry was the eldest, the most powerful,
and the ablest of the Piasts of his time. So great was his prestige that
he was able to hand down Silesia and Cracow without opposition to his
son Henry II the Pious (1238-1241), who inherited many of his father's
qualities. Unfortunately, the reigns of these two princes were tod short
to allow them to effect the permanent reunion of the Polish provinces.
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